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A Bird s Eye View of India s 
Vast as the Foundation for 
India s huture 


THE DAWNING 

THE great Nation'* of the far Past spring suddenly 
on to the stage of history, as Bunsen said of Egypt, 
full-grown. Truer perhaps would be the simile, if 
we said that a curtain rises, and we see the Nation 
on the stage, full-panoplied, complote. as no Nation 
could be without centuries, porhaps millennia, of 
civiliiation behind it. This is true of India, as of 
Assyria, Persia, Egypt ; but in one thing India 
differs from those whose contemporary she was. 
They are dead. She still lives. Moreover, in theso 
modern days she is showing a vigour and a strength 
which bid fair to place her again in the forefront of 
the world’s history. Thoy are known by unburied 
cities, by ruins, by fragments, by papyri, by tiles, 
by coins, found by burrowing in their sepulchre*. 



India i* continuous, with a history running back¬ 
ward* to the most archaic time* -how ancient, who 
may say ? -and *he ha* a literature which aL*o run* 
backward, claiming an antiquity not yet acknow¬ 
ledged in the West: Veda-. Institute*, Puranas, 
Epic Poem*, which, a* regard- the historical book* 
—the Purana*, and the Epic*—can be checked 
in their later record* a* regard* dynasties, by 
Greek history, and yet more by the fragment* of 
the pa»t dug up from time to time. Says Vincent 
A. Smith: 

Modem writer* have been inclined to disparage un- 
dulv the authority of the pauranic lists, but closer study 
finds in them much genuine And valuable historical tradi¬ 
tion. For instance the Vishnu Purana gives the outline 
of the history of the Maurys dynasty with a near ap¬ 
proach to accuracy, and the Rcdcliflfe manuscript of the 
Matsya is equally trustworthy for Andhra history. 
Proof of the surprising extent to which coin* and inscrip¬ 
tions confirm the Matsya list of the Andhra Kings has 
recently been published. 1 

Entrancing a* are the records of the far-off times, 
tho stories of Sage* and Warrior*, of Ramachandra, 
the Hero-King of the Ramayana^ of tho doing* in 
peace and war of the Kaurava* and Pandava* and 
Shri Krishna, that make tho story of tho Maha- 
bharata, of these who live by score* and hundred* 
enshrined in logond, tradition, drama, song, and— 

1 Farly History of Mia. p. 10. Bd 100*. In so brief a 
sk<*tch il is better not to overbirden the pages with continuous 
references, bit • bibliography of the books consulted on tbe 
history here condensed which will guide the serious student 
in his research, wilt be found at the end of this sketch. 
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the greatest of thorn—live still more vitally in 
Indian heart* and prayer* and ceremonio* to-day, 
showing tho historical continuity : from all of these 
we must turn a*ide for want of space with only this 
one fact writ largo : It is on this literature ami n» 
the pant embodied in it that the foundation of Indian 
Nationality is imleatructibly laid. The National 
Self-consciousnes* strikes its roots deeply into this 
rich soil, and whatever may contribute to it* later 
growth—end the contribution* are enormous—the 
Nation’s Life and Unity are rooted here. He who 
know* nothing of tho infinite woalth of this ** un- 
historical” Past will never understand the Indian 
heart and mind, and Sir Valentine Chirol, in his 
malicious and unscrupulous book on Indian Unreal, 
saw accurately the truth that from the " Hindu 
Revival” was born tho National Movement of 
Modem India, a* from a similar Revival wa* born 
the Maratha Confederacy. Moreover, very many 
of the institution* and oustom* of ” historical ” 
time* are continuous with those of the ” logendary ” 
Past, and are incomprehensible and without signifi¬ 
cance save for that Past. The hone>«acrifice* of 
Pushyamitra in the second century B.C., of Aditya- 
sens in the seventh century A.D., link with the 
tradition of that of ftagara, uncounted millennia 
backward, and with that of Yudhishthira in 5000 
B.C. odd—in each equally the sign of the acknow¬ 
ledged Lord Paramount of India as a whole. So 
again with the Panchayat, ” tho Five,” whether it 
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be the Council of Village Elders of time immemo¬ 
rial, or Chandragupta's Boards in the fourth century 
B.C. India is a continuum, and her Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion an unbroken whole. Thero are invasions and 
conquests, periods of strength and weakness, of 
unity and division, in her a^onian story. But she is 
always India; always Aryan, the MOTHER Im¬ 
perishable, who has borne uncounted millions from 
her womb, but at whose own birth no historian can 
guess, whose death no prophet can foretell. And 
this it is well to remember, in our judgments of 
to-day. With an admitted history of nearly 5,000 
years, from the commerce between India and Baby¬ 
lon, according to Dr. Sayco, in 3000 B.C., 1 and the 
proofs of high civilization and wealth then existing ; 
with an admitted literature of at least 7,000 years ; 
the period of English rule in India, barely a century 
and a half, is microscopically small, a tiny ripple 
on her ocean. Invasions flow and ebb; conquerors 
come and go ; India assimilates what is left of thorn, 
is the richer for them, and remains herself. She 
did without England for millennia, and flourished 
amazingly ; she could do without England for 
millennia to come; but the two need each other, 
and will be the better for oach other in tho near 
future, ami India desires to be linked with England 
in that future, but on a footing of perfect equality, 
and on none other . 

1 Hibbert Ltcfurtn. 1887. quoted in Indian Skipping, p. 85. 
Ed. 1911. 
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INDIA’S MIDDLE HISTORY 
The Comino of the Aryans 

They were no wild tribe* that crowed the Himala- 
yan passes and flooded India in successive wave* of 
invasion from 18000 B.C., onward*. 1 They came from 
an archaic Middle Asian civilization. the cradle of 
the Aryan, whence came successively the immigrant* 
who made the Mediterranean civilization, colonized 
Persia and Mesopotamia, and sent the forefather* of 
tho Latin, Slav and Teuton Nation* to people Europe. 
Later, they came down into India, penetrated first to 
the south—the Aryan Dravidians-and later nettled 
in the north. But thin in still the region of dreamn, 
and no sober western historian will yet accept it. 
And yet perhaps this in hardly no, for Sir William 
Hunter, though he gives no date*, speaks of the 
Aryan home as in Central Asia, of settlement* 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, of a westom 
offshoot founding Persia, of another becoming the 
Greek Nation, Italy and Rome, Spain and Britain, 
and of others descending through the passes of the 
Himalayan into India. 

It in not without significance, as Professor Radha- 
kumud Mukerji points out in his Fundamental 
Unity of India , that India is one country in her 
religious literature. She is Jambudvipa—A*hoka is 
called “ King of Jambudvipa,” and Bharatavar*ha, 

1 This first paragraph ta not *' historic “. 
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Aryavarta; ‘‘India” is a name given by 
foreigner*. In Hindu prayers, the names of the 
great river* are recited, the northern only in the 
earlier, later the southern as well, as the Aryans 
spread southward. The sacred places range from 
Hardwar to Kanchi, and later, Badarikodamath to 
Rameshvara, from Dvaraka to Jagannath. And 
the people, ever reciting these, knew them all as 
in their Motherland. Pilgrimages took the devout 
to all of these as Hindu. The student will find in 
that useful little book many more proofs that India 
was a unity, had, even then, a National Self-consci¬ 
ousness in her religion. Patriotism was inspired 
and hallowed by these loving recitations. 

Despite the fact that “ India's history only begins 
with Alexander,” as western writers say, we submit 
in passing that, as above noted, Babylon was 
trading with her in 3000 B.C ; that Semiramis of 
Nineveh invaded India in 2034 B.C and penetrated 
as far as Jammu, as stated on a column erected by 
her, and was finally put to flight by an Indian 
Prince, named Strabrobates by Diodorus Siculus; 
that mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating from 
2000 B.C. have been found wrapped in Indian muslin 
of the finest quality, and that their indigo dye is 
said to have come from India; that Diodorus 
Siculus tells of an invasion of India, 981 B.C., by 
Rameses II; that Hiram of Tyre, 980 B.C. traded 
with India from harbours in the Arabian Gulf, and 
that Tamil names for Indian products are found in 
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the Hebrew Bible. 1 There in plenty of evidence by 
such contact**, apart from Indian literature, of a 
civilization rivalling at loast those of Egypt and 
Assyria. 

In A.D. 883, the first Englishman whose visit to 
India in recorded was Sighelmas, Bishop of Sher¬ 
borne. sent by King Alfred U.D. 849-901) to visit 
the Christian Church, named after S. Thomas. He 
travelled comfortably, and brought back to England 
“ many splendid exotic goms and spices, such as 
that country plentifully yielded 

44 History " Begins 

For our purposes we can arbitrarily begin at the 
period rocognizod as 44 historical" by the wider 
westorn historian*, the middle of the seventh century 
B.C., when we find, as said above, highly oivilized 
communities—having existed there 44 for untold 
centuries/* admits Vincent Smith —commerce with 
foreign countries going on, making India 44 his¬ 
torical/' the knowledge of writing widely spread, 
and the country between the Himalayas and the 
Nerbudda river divided into sixteen States —some 
monarchical, some aristocratic-republican—with 

1 Indian Skipping, p. 89. 

1 These facta aod many otb«r»of undoubted historicity, may 
be found summarized in the Manna / of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency —a book containing a vast amount of 
information, with some astounding lapece of knowledge. 
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great stretches of forests jungle*, and unsettled 
land* interspersed among them. The beginning of 
the sevonth century. A D. 600, see* the first 
44 historical 44 dynasty ruling over Magadha (Bihar). 
In the time of the Lord Buddha—a time of obvious¬ 
ly high civilisation and much philosophical dis¬ 
cussion (623 B.C. to 543 B.C. according to Sinhalese 
traditions, died 48? B.C. according to Vincent 
Smith)—Kosala (Oudh) and Magadha stand out 
prominently. Kosala being the premier State and 
having swallowed up Ka*hi (Benare*). Very soon 
afterwards Magadha took the lead, including the 
territory from the Himalayas to the Ganga, with 
Pataliputra (where Patna and Bankipur are now) 
a* capital—the first capital of India in 44 historical 44 
times, as we shall see later. 

Ajatashatru, its founder and tho King of 
Magadha, wa* contemporary with Darius of Persia 
(521-485 B.C.), who annexed Sindh and part of the 
Panjab, and formed them into a Persian satrapy, 
interesting to us merely from the proof of the 
enormous wealth at that time of that part of India 
—implying thereby high civilisation—for it paid an 
annual tribute in gold-dust oqual to one million 
pounds sterling. 

We can pass on to the first 44 historical 44 F.mperor 
of India, Chandra Mori, orChandragupta ; became, 
according to the pauranic lists, from a branch of 
the Pramara*, one of the thirty-six royal races, 
of the 44 line of the Sun, 44 descended from King 
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Kamachandra or ono of hi* brother* ; the Pramara* 
were one of the four Agnikulas, * 4 Fire Families/* 
descended from hi* brother Bharata. Chandragupta 
wan the founder of the Maury a dynasty, and seised 
the throne of Magadha in 321 B.C. Six year* before 
that date Alexander the Great had invaded what is 
now Afghanistan; crossing the Hindu Khush, 
fighting hi* way to the Indus. and, crossing it about 
March, 326 B.C. V he entered on Indian soil, “ which 
no European traveller or invader/* say* Vincent 
Smith, " had over before trodden *—a rash and mis¬ 
taken statement. Alexander did not remain long; he 
advanced to and crossed the Jhelum, defeated Poros, 
penetrated beyond Sialkot into Jammu, and then, 
much against his will, forced by a mutiny in hi* 
army, began his retreat in September of the same 
year, and quittod India finally about September. 
325, and marched to Persia, reaching Susa in April- 
May, 324. His death in 323 put an end to his hopes, 
and young Chandragupta—belonging to the 
Magadha royal family, but unfriendly to its head 
and in exile —gathered an army, attacked the 
Greeks left in the Panjab and Sindh, drove them 
out and subdued the oountry. He then attacked 
the King of Magadha, and seated himself on hi* 
throne, added to hi* troop* till he gathered an 
army of 690,000 men—infantry, cavalry, chariot* 
and elophants— swept everything before him 
with amaxing celerity, and finally established him¬ 
self a* Emperor of India, ruling from the Hindu 
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Khush to the Nerbudda, from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The Emperors op India 

The organization of hi* Empire by thin extra¬ 
ordinary man wa* a* marvellou* a* hi* military 
capacity. Moga*thone«, the Greek, lived for *ome 
time in Pataliputra. Chandragupta’s capital, 
observed closely hi* administration in all it* detail*, 
and left hi* ob*ervation* on record ; »o we are on 
ground that oannot be challenged. Hunter sum* 
up the view* of Mega«tliene* a* follow* : 

The Greek ambassador observed with admiration the 
absence of slavery in India, the chastity of the women, 
and the courage of the men. In valour they excelled all 
other Asiatics ; they required no lock* to their door*; 
above all, no Indian was over known to tell a lie. Sober 
and industrious, good farmers and skilful artisans, they 
scarcely ever had recourse to a lawsuit, and lived peace¬ 
ably under their native Chiefs. The kingly government 
is portrayed almost aa described in the Code of llama. 
Megnsthenee mentions that India was divided into 118 
kingdoms ; some of which, as the !*rasii under Chandra- 
gupta. exercised suzerain powers. The village system 
is well described, each little rural unit seeming to the 
Greek an independent republic. Mcpasthene* remarked the 
exemption of the husbandmen (Vaishyas) from war and 
public services; and enumerates the dyea, fibres, fabrics, 
and products (animal, vegetable, and mineral) of India. 1 

Mogasthene* tell* how Cbandragupta had estab¬ 
lished a War Office of 30 member*, divided into six 

1 Hunter's Brit/ History of ikt Indian People, pp. 77. 78 
(printed for the Madras Schools) 1881. Perhaps because 
intended to teach Indian hoys, it is often unfair and prejudiced. 
#.g.. in its account of the great Shivaji. 
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Board*, each of five member*—Panchayats: I. 
Admiralty, in touch with Admiral; II. Transport, 
Commissariat, Army Service; III. Infantry; IV. 
Cavalry; V. War-chariots; VI. Elephants. The 
civil administration wa« similar, and Megasthene* 
describes specially the Municipality of Pataliputra, 
consisting again of 30 members, divided into six 
Panchayat*: I. is specially interesting as showing 
the care—noticeable in the book* describing “ pre¬ 
historic ” times —exercised by the State over Art* and 
Crafts; it supervised all industrial matters, materials, 
wages, etc. II. looked after foreigners, aoting as 
Consuls, V incent Smith remarks, and giving proof 
that the Empire " was in constant intercourse with 
foreign States III. wa* in charge of the registra¬ 
tion of births and death*, rigidly kept as a basis for 
taxation. IV. looked after trade, and kopt the 
official weights and measures to which all must 
conform. V. supervised manufacture*, and VI. 
collected the tax of a tithe of the value of all goods 
sold. The Municipality a* a whole wa* responsible 
for markets, harbours, templos, etc. The Empire 
wa* divided into Provinces ruled by Viceroys, and 
officers travelled over the land, inspecting. It is 
noticed, as so often in later times, that the Indians 
bore the highest reputation for truth and honesty. 
Irrigation bad its own Department, which rogulated 
** the sluices by which water is distributed into the 
branch canals, so that every one may enjoy his fair 
share of the benefit," says Megasthenos. A mass 
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of detail* ha* been accumulated, and may be found 
in tho Art oj Governments ascribed to Chanakya, 
Chandragupta's Brahmana minister, that ha* been 
translated. The Emperor died 29? B.C. V and was 
succeeded by Bindu*ara v hi* *on 9 and either the 
father or son extended the Empire almost a* far 
south a* what i* now Madras. He was followed by 
A*hoka, who added to the Empire tho Kingdom of 
Kalinga on the Bay of Bengal, and he ruled for 40 
year*—273 or 2 B.C. to 232 or 1—from the Hindu 
Khush to Madras. The Andhra State (Andhra- 
desha), between the Godaveri and the Ki*tna, had 
it* own Raja, acknowledging A*hoka's overlordship, 
but the Pandya, Chola, Keralaputra and Satyaputra 
State*, occupying the extreme south, were inde¬ 
pendent. Four Viceroy* administered the north¬ 
western, eastern, western and southom Province*, 
Ashoka himself administering tho central. Hi* 
wisdom, hi* power, his piety, hi* splendour, are 
they not written in hi* edicts, engraved on Rock and 
Pillar, and by the*e his Empire was ruled. Rock 
Edict II and Pillar Edict VII declare: 

On the roods I liave had banyan trees planted to give 
shade to man and beast; I have had groves of mango- 
trees planted : and at every half kos I have had wells 
dug: rest-houses have hern erected; and numerous 
watering-places have been prepared here and there for 
the enjoyment of man and ben*\. 

Care of the sick, distribution of drug* and herbs, 
hospital* for animal*, were among his institution*. 
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After hi* death* many Province* broko away* 
until the sixth of hi* descendant** Brihidrita, or 
Brihadratha. was expelled from Magadha, 134 B.C.* 
and seiied Dhar and Chittoor in Mowar* Rajputana* 
where hi* descendant* ruled till A.D. 730. But 
Vincent Smith says he wa* assassinated by Pu*hya- 
mitra* the commander of hi* army. The Mauri 
Chief* certainly reignod in Mcwar, and tho transfer 
a* stated i* probable. In any case, the Maurya 
dynasty in Magadha ended, and Pushyamitra 
founded a new dynasty* the Sunga. Moreover ho 
finally celebrated the horse-sacrifice a few years 
before hi* death* in 148 B.C., being acknowledged a* 
Lord Paramount. Hi* dynasty came to an end in 
74 B.C.* and wa* succeeded by the Kanva dynasty 
of four short-lived Kings, the last of whom porished 
in 27 B.C. at the hand* of the ruler of the great 
Andhra Kingdom. 

The Kingdoms of India 

The unity of India for the time had gone* a* 
embodied in an Empire* and great Kingdom* arose 
and flourished. In the south the Andhra Nation (later 
the Telugu-speaking population), occupying the 
Deccan* which had acknowledged the overlordship 
of Ashoka* after hi* death became independent* in 
220 B.C., extended it* sway a* far a* Nasik* thus 
stretching aero** India* and coming into touch 
erith* and striving to hold, Gujerat and Kathiawar. 
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From A.D. 85—138, the Andhra* were constantly 
struggling on their western borders with invading 
foreigners, and ultimately Kathiawar, Sindh and 
Cutch passed from Andhra hands into those of the 
invaders. The Andhra kingdom lasted another 
hundred years, ending in A.D. 236. 

South of the Kistna was the Tamil country, 
divided into four kingdoms: Pandya, in the 
south, with Madura as Capital; Chola, with the 
river Pennar to the north and Pandya to the 
south; while Keralaputra lay between it and 
the western sea, the later Malabar; and Satya- 
putra was a small State round the present 
Mangalore. The Tamil land was wealthy and 
civilised and inhabited by a great trading people. 
They exported pepper, pearls and bery!* chiefly, 
and did an immense trade, especially with Egypt 
and Rome. We read of an embassy to congratulate 
Augustus Ca»sar in 20 B.C., mentioned by Strabo. 
The routos chiefly followed were those by the 
Persian Oulf and the Rod Sea, the monsoon 
weather, May to August, being avoided by the 
merchants. In the 14th century, Marino Sanuta, a 
Venetian noble, said that goods of small bulk and 
high value—spices, pearls, gems—went to a Persian 
Gulf port, then up the Tigris to Bassorah, thonco to 
Baghdad. More bulky goods wont by the Rod Sea, 
crossed the desert, and down the Nile to Alexandria. 
Dacca fabrics were favourite wear in Rome in the 
imperial Court. This Roman trade led to the 
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establishment of Roman Colonial among the Tamil* 
during the first and second centuries A.D. Roman 
coin* circulated, and Home bronze vessels from the 
West have been dug up in the Nilgiri*. Tamil 
literature grew abundantly during the first three 
centurion, and music, painting and sculpture 
flourished. 

The Manual of the Administration of the Madras 
Presidency, putting the evont* of the Ramayana at 
2000 B.C. (an absurdly late date from the Hindu 
standpoint), note* that Rama mot Agastya, the 
great Sage of South India; and that Agastya had 
much influence over an oarly Pandyan King, 
Kulashekara. For our purposes we may take the 
kingdom as it existed in 543 B.C., when Vijaya, 
from the Oangetic region, invaded Ceylon, and 
married a daughter of the reigning Pandyan King. 
Madura, the capital, was famous for its learning, 
and had a well-known Sangha, or Collegium, an 
assombly of learned men, and among thorn Tiru- 
valluvar, the author of the famous poem. Kural. 1 
The story of the Pandyan Kingdom’s struggles with 
Chola, and of its invasions of Ceylon, shows a 
powerful State; and it continued, passing through 

1 The date of the Kural is a matter of dispute. 
Mr. V. Kanakaaabhai. in The Tamilt 1.800 yearn ago. puts it 
between a.D. 100 and ISO. Dr. K. Oraul. who translated It 
into German, says between A.O. tOO and 800. The Ree. 
Mr. Pope, who translated it into English, says a.D. 800 to 
1000. The Emcycl»p<*<lia Bntammca offers from the muth 
or tenth oent iry to the thirteenth. 
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many vicissitudos, down to 1731, when it* last 
Hindu Monarch died, leaving a widow. Minakshi 
Ammal, who adopted a non, but wan attacked and 
betrayed ; she poisoned herself in Trichinopoly Fort 
—a Kingdom of more than 2,000 yearn within 
“historical” limits, ending in a tragedy in the 
frightful eighteenth century. 

The Chola Kingdom wan, an wo havo noon, an 
independent State in tho time of Anhoka, and like 
Pandya wan actively commercial, sending its ships 
across the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean 
eastwards, and internal commerce being also carried 
on, goods from the east going to Kerala, and Kerala 
sonding Egyptian merchandise to Chola. Both tho 
Chola and the Pandya kingdoms sufforod much from 
the depredations of the Pallavas, thought by some 
to be an immigrating offshoot from the Parthian 
Pahlavas, who invaded north-west India. Whon 
Hiuen Tnang in A.D. 640 visited Kanchi, where the 
Pallavas had established themselves, he mentions 
the Chola people, just then in a depressed condition. 
The Pallavas had no fixed borders, but are said to 
have lived as a predatory tribe; this seems scarcely 
likely, as they were powerful from the fourth to tho 
eighth century A.D., but they were crushed, to the 
satisfaction of all, by a Chola Raja Aditya, between 
about 880 and 907. Then the Chola Kingdom grew 
and flourished exceedingly, until the beginning of 
tho fourteenth century; its capitals at different 
periods were Warriore, a suburb of Trichinopoly, 
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Kumbhakonam and Tanjore. It was crippled by 
the Muhammadan invasion of South India in 1310, 
and though the invaders were driven out again in 
1347, Chola soon after disappears. 

Kerala occupied the western coast, comprising 
the present Travancore, Cochin and Malabar, 
trading cbiofly with Egypt and Arabia. Ita history 
has been largely recovered of late years, and teems 
with interest, most of it living unbrokenly from its 
ancient past right down to the present day, under 
its own Princes. Owing to the constant communi¬ 
cation with the West, Christianity was early 
introduced into Kerala, some say in the first century 
A.D. by 8. Thomas; others, including Vincent 
Smith, in tho sixth century from the Syrian Church. 
The matter Is not important for us, as Christianity 
made no way outside Kerala, and is not a powerful 
factor in India during her long and prosper¬ 
ous life. It came to her later with European 
trading companies, and her loss of power and 
prosperity. 

In Northern India, owing to the powerful 
Kingdoms beyond the north-west frontier and also 
to raids and immigrations from China and Central 
Asia, the break up of the Mauryan Empire brought 
about disturbed conditions for many centuries; 
Bactria and Parthia, ruled by Prince* of Oreek 
descent, bocame independent States, breaking the 
yoke of the Seleukidv in the middle of the third 
century B.C. ; they invaded the north-western 
t 
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district* from timo to time, and much of the Panjab 
and the Indus valley wan definitely under Greco- 
Parthian rule (Indo-Parthian or Indo-Grcok), from 
about 190 B.C. to A.D. SO, and the*e were finally 
crushed by the Kustans about A.D. 90. These 
invasions produced but little effect and wrought 
little destruction. It wan otherwise with horde* of 
nomad tribe*, which swept down from the Central 
Asian steppes and China, destroying as they passed, 
from 170 B.C. onwards, some even reaching 
Kathiawar, whore thoy settled, founding a Saka 
dynasty, destroyed A.D. 390. Among these the 
Yuch-ohi from China definitely established them¬ 
selves crushing out the Indo-Parthian kingdom, 
and establishing their own—the Ku*han dynasty— 
under Kadphi*es I and II, the latter sending an 
embassy to Rome to Trajan, about A.D. 99, to 
announce his conquest*. He ruled the wholo north¬ 
west of India, from Bonares as easternmost point, 
as well as Afghanistan to the Hindu Khush, and 
his successor added Kashmir. This successor, 
Kanishka (about A.D. 120—150) is interesting for 
his famous Buddhist tower—13 storeys high his 
splendid monastery for Buddhist education still 
existing in the ninth century, tho Buddhist 
Council called by him, at which A*hvagho<ha was 
vice-president, held in Kashmir. The dynasty 
perished in the third century, about the samo time 
as tho Andhra Kingdom in the Deccan, so far as 
India was concerned; but Ku«han Kings were 
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reigning in Kabul in the fifth century, when they 
were conquered by the Huns. 

Another Empire 

Another vast Empire rise* out of the darkness of 
seventy years which covors nortfcorn India from 
historical eyes, from the disappearance of the 
Kushan Kingdom, about A D. 240, until A.D. 308, 
when Chandragupta, a Prince reigning in Patali- 
putra, wed« a Lichchavi Princess, Kumari Devi, and 
the royal pair, between them, come to rule a King¬ 
dom comprising Bihar, Oudh, Tirhut, and some 
adjacent lands. Chandragupta I became “ Maha¬ 
raja of Maharajas," and started an era, the Gupta 
era, from February 26, A.D. 320. To him was born 
a son, Samudragupta, who ruled from 326 to about 
375, and built a now Empire. 

He subdued all the Chiefs of the Gangetic plain 
and then those of the centre, then invaded the south, 
going by the east coast and returning by the west, 
but invading and gathering huge spoils, not holding, 
the southern States ; he incorporated in his Empire 
half Bengal -from the Hooghly westwards, and all 
the country right across India including Gujerat, 
with the Nerbudda for southern boundary, the 
Central and United Provinces, much of Panjab, 
with almost all the rost of it and north Rajputana 
as a Protectorate, and many outlying States and 
the South acknowledged him as Overlord ; he Knaliy 
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performed the horse-sacrifice as Lord Paramount of 
India, probably about A.D. 340. He diod about 
375. Hi* eon and successor was Chandragupta II, 
sometimes called Chandragupta-Vikramaditya. He 
must not be confused with the ruler of the same 
name, whose era, called also Sam vat, bogan 56 B.C. V 
the Vikramaditya at whose Court was the famous 
poet-minister, Bhattumurti. 

He added to the Empire Malwa and 8urashtra, 
abolished the Saka dynasty in tho lattor, and died 
in A.D. 413. Fa-Hion, the Chinese traveller who 
visited India at the beginning of the fifth century, 
spent six years in the Empire, during three of 
which he studied Sanskrit in one of the large 
Buddhist monasteries at Pataliputra. He speaks 
with intense admiration of the wealth, prosperity, 
virtue, and happiness of the peoplo, and the great 
liberty they enjoyed. M Those who want to go away 
may go ; those who want to stop may stop.'* Most 
offences were punished by fines, and there was no 
capital punishment, and no judicial torture. Repeat¬ 
ed rebellion, however, was punished by cutting ofT 
the right hand, M but such a penalty was excep¬ 
tional **. The roads were safe, for in all his travels 
Fa-Hion we* not once attacked by robbers. ** They 
do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in 
cattle, no butchers' shops, or distilleries.'* 14 No 
one kills any living thing, or drinks wine, or eats 
onions or garlic." Charitable institutions were 
numerous, rest-house* were kept on the roads. In 
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the capital w&« a freo hospital, supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the rich. Fa-Hien says : 

Hither coroe all poor or helpless patient* suffering 
from all kinds of infirmities. They are well taken care 
of, and a doctor attends them, food and medicine being 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made 
quite comfortable, and when they are well they may 
go away, 

(The first hospital in Europe was the Maison 
Dieu in Paris, in the seventh century.) It is 
worthy of notice that the King was a Hindu, and 
Fa-Hien a Buddhist, so he was the less likely to 
praise overmuch. 

8ome think that the last roconsion of the great 
Puranas and of the legal Institutes was made at 
this time. Sure it is that Samskrit was sedulously 
honoured, while art prospered, and architecture 
became ornate and splendid. 

Chandragupta** son, Kumaragupta I, succeeded 
in A.D. 413 and Vincent Smith thinks he must 
have added to tho Empire, as he celebrated the 
horse-sacrifice ; he diod in 455, leaving his son and 
successor Skandagupta to bear the burden of 
Empire, and to face the oncoming Huns. He 
defeated thorn at the beginning of his reign, if not 
as Yu vara ja (Crown Prince), but they returned 
about 470 and pressed him hardly, and when he 
died ten years later, the Empire died with him, 
though his half-brother succeeded to the throne 
and roigned in Magadha, its centre, the family 
continuing there till A.D. 720 ; while other members 
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of the Oupta family ruled other portion*, and a 
descendant of it was the grandmother of Harsha of 
Thano<<ar, in the Panjab, who becamo famous. 

The fall of the Empire was due to the appearance 
of the Huns, who invaded India and Europe in two 
mighty streams, crushing Persia, and over-running 
the civilized world. Their power was broken by 
the Turks, in the middlo of the sixth century, after 
they had devastated both Europo and Northern 
India. 

Harsha, who camo to the throno in AD. 606 
restored and somewhat enlarged on the east the 
Oupta Empire, but it was less in Rajputana. His 
rule wan much approved by Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited India 630 and 644, but it did not roach the 
level of the Gupta administration. After many 
years of war, Harsha was more or less attracted to 
Buddhism by Hiuen Tsang, and was fond of religi¬ 
ous debates, a fondness shared by his widowed 
sistor, who attended them with him and was a 
most learned lady. He diod in A.D. 648. After his 
death, Adityasona of the Gupta dynasty performed 
tho horse-sacrifico, for no very definite reason known 
to history ; there is no record of any later perfor¬ 
mance thereof. Sixty-four years after Harsha's 
death, in A.D. 710-11, tho Arabs from Bassorah — 
who had conquered Mukuram (Baluchistan) and 
were settled thore by A.D. t>44 -undor Muhammad 
Bon Kasim crossed the Indus, ovorran Sindh, which 
was held by Musalman* thereafter, and advancod 
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into Rajputana. Young Bappa, a lad of 15, a Mauri 
of Chittoor, led an army against them and defeated 
them, but the Crescent of I*lam had risen over 
India** horizon, a New Era had bogun. 

Before parsing on into the Muhammadan in¬ 
vasion*, it i* well to pause at this point for a 
moment, for wo-*tom historian* have failed to 
note the genera' prosperity and happiness of 
the Indian population*, save whore such in¬ 
cursion* a* the nomad* and Hun* temporarily 
ravaged a part of the country. They have 
glancod lightly over the wealth, the trade, the 
happiness of the masse* of the people, during an 
acknowledged period, from Somiramis to Muham¬ 
mad Ghori, of 3,000 years—to *ay nothing of the 
** untold centuries'* beyond—and have fixed their 
gaze on the local war*, ignoring the vast accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, which proved that the industrial 
lifo and prosperity of the people went steadily on, 
unaSectod by temporary and local disturbances, in 
a huge stream of content and progress. If this be 
compared with the state of Germany before the 
Peasants' War, with the state of France before the 
great Revolution, western nation* may begin to 
realize that eastern nation* may have nomething to 
say for themselves and why the “ blessing* M of 
foreign occupation are not fully recognized in India. 

A very striking illustration of this wa* the 
seventy-live days* festival of Harsha, in A.D. 544, 
held at the confluence of the (vanga and Jumna at 
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Prayag (Allahabad), at which Hiuen Tseng was 
present. Har*ha bad held such a festival every 
five years for thirty years, M in accordance with the 
custom of his ancestors/ 9 to distribute among 
ascetics, religious orders and the poor, the area mu¬ 
tations of ueatth of the preceding five years . About 
half a million of people assembled, gifts were 
distributed on tbo first three days in the name of 
the Buddha, the Sun, and Shiva; on the fourth day, 
to 10,000 Buddhist monks, who each received 100 
gold coins, a pearl and a cotton garment; then, for 
twenty days, gifts to Brahmanas ; for ten days to 
99 heretics 9 *; for a month to the poor, destitute and 
orphans. Harsha gave everything, except horses, 
elephants and army e luipments, down to his per¬ 
sonal jewels. And this was done every five years. 
The great festival is still held every twelfth year, 
but there is no King Har.sha, and no distribution 
of gift*. Nor, if there were such a Monarch, could 
the country support such quin-quennial accumu¬ 
lations. Only a huge and well-to-do manual labour 
class could have rendered possible the great trading, 
manufacturing and commercial classes, who existed 
at the coming of the Past India Company ; history 
confirms these facts. The Rmperors, Kings and 
Chiefs were enormously wealthy because they ruled 
a wealthy people, and nurtured their prosperity. 
Yet Sir. William Hunter wrote, "40,000,000 of 
the people never had a full meal," and a larger 
number are in that condition to-day. 


So long a* the wars were internecine, between 
Hindu Kingdoms, the caste system confined the 
fighting to the K«hattriya (military) order; the 
universal Panchayats of the village organixation 
carried on smoothly the all-important village life, 
and Hiuon Tsang notes that villagers quietly wont 
on with their agricultural work while a battle was 
proceeding close by; it was the policy of the 
contending Chiefs to safeguard the peasantry, on 
whose labour depended the prtsperity of the land 
they hoped to rule. Only raiders like the Huns 
devastated, and their devastation* were local. 

How much the ordinary life runs on with little 
change may be judged by comparing life in Malabar 
to-day with Marco Polo’s description of what he 
observed in the same district, then Kerala, in A.D. 
1292. He said that the people wear but one cloth. 
Women burn themselves with their dead husbands. 
Many worship the cow. They rub their houses 
with cow-dung and sit on the ((round. They chew 
” tembal " (Persian for *' betel ”). Cail (Canyal in 
Tinnevelly) is a groat and noble city whore touch 
all ships from the w*»t. Coilum (Quilon) produce* 
ginger, pepper and fine indigo. No com is grown, 
only rice. Goxurat (Gujarat) produces pepper, 
gingor, indigo and cotton, and manufactures beauti¬ 
ful mats. Tannah (near Bombay) exports leather, 
buckram and cotton, and imports gold, silver, copper 
and other articles. Fine buckrams seem to have 
been very largely exported. Other travellers in 
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the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
give similar testimony. India's trade for thou¬ 
sands of years was enormous, and Pliny the 
Elder in his Sutural History (about A D. 77) 1 
complains that the annual drain of gold from the 
Roman Empire to India, Arabia, and China, was 
nevor less than 100,000,000 sestercia, 14 giving back 
her own wares in exchango, which aro sold at fully 
one hundred times their prime cost". "That 
is what our luxuries and women cost us," says 
ho sardonically. 3 


Islam in India 

A new element now enters into Indian history—an 
element which is still only in process of assimila¬ 
tion—which caused inevitably disturbance and 
much evil feeling on both sides, but brought to the 
building of the Indian Nation most precious mate¬ 
rials, enriching the Nationality and adding new 
aspects to its many-faced splendour. As " Saxon and 
Norman and Dano," to say nothing of other ele¬ 
ments, are the English, and as English and Scotoh 
and Irish are forming one Kingdom, the Irish, after 

1 Edition Mayhoff. Leipzig. 1906. Bk. VI, p. 101. The 
readings vary. som«* giving 500 » 100 000 50 000 000. others 

55.000.000. as adopted in the Imperial (latelteer. 

•The Imperial Oatetteer of tke Imiiam Empire allots 
55 000.000 of this 100.000.000 to India, from another reading, 
and reckons this at £459 000. This calculation again is 
vitiated by the fact that the value jf the eestercium varied 
from 1*1 to 1*4 pence. 
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eight hundred years, yet unassimilated, so in India, 
Indians, Persians (Parsis) and Musalmans are not 
yot wholly one Nation, though becoming one with 
great rapidity. We must now, as roughly as before, 
trace tho outline of this Muhammadan entrance 
into and fixation in India, up to this time a Hindu 
Nation. 

We have neon that the Arabs invaded and con¬ 
quered Sindh early in the eighth century, and were 
thrown back from Rajputana by Bappa. Rajputana 
was a congeries of States, each with its own Chief, 
war-loving, chivalrous, and quarrelling constantly 
with oach other a poor barrier, therefore, against 
warriors of a faith resting on one Prophet, one book 
and a sword consecrated to both. The whole story 
is one of heroic, incredible valour, rendered futile 
by ceaseless dissensions, which led to angry 
alliances with the common foe against the estrang¬ 
ed brother. 

A Kingdom comprising the greater part of the 
Panjab and tho upper Indus was the first, after the 
Rajput repuLso, to face tho Muslims when Sabuk- 
tinm, Sultan of Ghazni, Afghanistan, invaded India 
in A.D. 9M6, and after some battles established 
himself in Peshawar. His son, Muhammad, raided 
Indian territory seventeen times betweon A.D. 1001 
and 1024, starting in October on a three months* 
march into the interior, and returning when he had 
satisfied himself with plunder, but holding Lahore 
strongly from 1021. He died A.D. 1030 Five 
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centuries followed of incessant struggle. In the 
Empire, broken into pieces each fragmont had it* 
Chief, lighting hi* neighbour. The rule of the 
Hun* seem* to have bred division*. A* the robber 
Barons fought in Europe, after the breaking up of 
the Constantinople Empire, so the clan* and their 
Chiefs fought in India. The invaders naturally 
took advantage of it, siding with eithor party, the 
weaker for preference, to destroy that weaker when 
the stronger was crushed. Rajput Chiefs, both in 
Rajputana and Panjab, battled unceasingly against 
each other, and alas, with Muslims against Rajputs, 
with varied fortunes ; Prithviraj succeeded to the 
gadi of Delhi in A.D. 1164, rolled back the Mu*al- 
mans, broken, on Lahore, but fought hi* last battle 
in 1193, the (1 mer of Rajput chivalry around him 
but some Rajputs against him, fought until the 
dead lay in swathes on the field, 13,000 of them 
" as loop, on the banks of the Ohuggur "; and he, 
the darling of the bards, seeking death, alas, in 
vain, was caught under his fallen horse, was taken 
prisoner, answered a taunt from his capturer* with 
a bitter jest, and was stabbed; the Hindu throne 
of Delhi was empty. The Pathan soated himself 
thereon, ruled, and set up other kingdom* in India, 
and fought, oonquered and was conquered ; and so 
fierce battles raged up and down the northern land*, 
with inroads from Afghanistan, and rival Muham¬ 
madan Chiefs, and changes, Pathan*, Tartars, 
Mughal*, until Babar and hi* Turk* and Mughal* 
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came in 1519, and 1520, and 1524, and finally fought 
the battle of Paniput against Sultan Ibrahim Lodi* 
the Pathan, in 1526 t and wan proclaimed Emperor 
of Tndia at Delhi, the first of the 44 great Moguls M , 
But wo must turn aside for a moment, and run 
backwards to take a bird's oyc-view of the south, 
whoro the lator Musalman and Hindu fought for 
rule, until the Maratha Power rose to dominance. 
The Andhra Kingdom had disappeared, we know, 
about A.D. 230, and the great table-land of the 
Deccan, south of the Norbudda, become* again the 
scene of pregnant history, when the Chief of the 
Chalukyas, or Solankis, a Rajput Agnikula clan, 
conquered the Deccan and built a Kingdom about 
▲.D. 550, and reigned in Vatapi, in the Bijapur 
District, gloriously and well. In a century the 
dynasty had grown strong and famous, and ex¬ 
changed embassies with Khusru II of Persia—as 
shown in a fresco in an Ajanta cave. Many fights 
with Pallavas and others neod not detain us; 
enough that tho Chalukya kingdom in the Deccan 
and Maharashtra continued to A.D. 1190; just 
before the Pathan, Muhammad Ohori, seated 
himself on Delhi throne. A hundred years later, 
in 1294, the Sultan Ala-ud-din, aftor the sack of 
Chittoor, invaded the Deccan, and crushed the 
Oadavas who had succeeded the Chalukyas, and 
took as ransom six maunds of pearls, two tnaunds 
of diamonds and other gems. (A maund 82 lb. 
avoirdupois.) In 1309 came the invasion of his 
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lieutenant Malik Kafur, who ovorran the south, 
right down to Kame<hvara, where he built a 
Mosque, and then rotumod whonco he eamo; and 
in 1336, south of the Krishna and west of the 
Tungabhadra river, dividing it from tho Chola 
Kingdom, rose the great Hindu Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar, that held its own for two centuries of pride, 
despite the growing power of the Muslims. 

Bahar, we resume, of Turki race, descendant of 
Tamerlane, sat enthroned in Delhi, the founder of 
the splendid Mughal dynasty. Two years after 
Panipat, a great battle was fought at Fatehpur 
Sikri between the new Rmperor and the Kajputs, 
and he oonquered, only to die four years later, 
in 1530. Then Humayun, his son, became Rmperor, 
but was driven out by a Pathan Chief, and fled to 
Kandahar in 1543, coming back in 1555; for his 
twelve-year old son, Akbar, conquered the Pathan, 
and re-opened to his father the gates of Delhi. 
Akbar succeeded to the throne in 1556, to be 
India's greatest Mahammadan Rmperor; perhaps 
tho only serious stain upon his namo-and ho was 
then only fourteen years old—is the sack of 
Chittoor in 1557, So great was he, so tolerant, 
that he welded together Hindu and Musalman; 
Hindu Princesses were the mothers of the Emperors 
Johangir (Salim) and Shah Jahan; Rajputs were 
goneral* in his army, and ministers in his 
State; the Rajput Man Sinha was his greatest 
general, Raja Toda Mall his greatest minister. 
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Akbar'* dream wa* a United India, and he 
ronowod tho Empire of Chandragupta Maury a, 
though Home Rajput Stale* dehod him to the 
end. He “ laid down the principle that men of 
all faith* were to be treated alike by the law ; he 
bad opened all po*t* of authority to men of ability, 
without restriction of creed ; he had abolished the 
slavery of captives, the capitation tax on non- 
Mu*almans, and the tax on Hindu pilgrims. He 
forbade the forcing of a widow to bum herself on 
her husband's funeral pyre, sanctioned widow re¬ 
marriage, forbade child-marriago, and the killing 
of animals for sacrifice." He also laid down a 
land-system which caused great oontent. Three 
classes of land were made, according to fertility. 
The value of tho produce wa* decided by an 
average of nineteen years. The Government took 
one-third, for land revenue and support of militia, 
amounting to 22 million* sterling a year, the land- 
tax bringing in from 16V$ to 17V$ million* ; all other 
taxes were abolished. A settlement was made 
every ten year*. 

The Kmperor Jehangir, succeeding to the throne 
in 1605, did naught to strengthen his father's work, 
but ho did one thing pregnant with ruin for hie 
house. In 1613, he gave permission to the English 
to trade in his dominions, and factories were 
established in Surat, Cambay, Gogo and Ahmedabad. 
Two year* later Sir Thoma* R >e came to him as 
ambassador from Jame* I. His land-tax amounted 
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to 11H million*. Shah Jahan, 1627*1658, under 
wham, by now conquest*, the land-tax came to 
22 million*, continued but grandfather’* policy ; and 
had other* followed in the *tep* of tho*o twain, 
there had boon no Hindu-Mu*alman que*tion in 
modem India. But Aurungzeb, the destroyer, 
succeeded, and hi* persecution* and hi* cruelties 
drove hi* subject* into rebellion. M At last 
revolt* broke out on every side, hi* son* rebelled, 
debt* accumulated, disorder* of every kind arose, 
and in 1706 he died, alone and miserable, amid the 
ruin* of the Empire he had shattered. With hi* 
accession the hope of a United India vanished, and 
at hi* death the work of Akbar wa* destroyed.” 
Materially hi* wealth wa* immense ; hi* conquest* 
added again to the land revenue, and raised it to 38 
million* sterling. A hundred year* later it wa* still 
£34,506,640. 

In the year of Shah Jahan'* accession to the 
Imperial throne wa* bom a child destined to lead 
in the shaking of the Mughal Power; it wa* 
Shivaji, 44 crowned in Raigad in 1674, a* the Hindu 
Emperor, and tho Maratha Kingdom of the South 
faced the Mughal Kingdom of the North 49 . 1 

The state ok the People 

During these centuries of war, raid* and forays, 
what was the condition of the people of northern 

1 Tbc extract* are from Ckildrrn of rW Motherland, 
pp. 143. 145. 165 
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India ? The answer comes from the traveller* who 
observed it, from the merchants who struggled and 
intrigued for the right to exploit it. They were 
bitterly prejudiced and speak of “heathen** and 
“ heathen custom*/* but they drove good bargains 
and bought, bought largely* to sell again at huge pro* 
fit*, and die in Europe, wealthy from their trading. 

Bernier, in hi* letter to Colbert, complain*, even 
more vigorously than Pliny, seventeen centuries 
before, that “ this Hindustan i* an abyss into which 
a great part of the gold and silver of the world find* 
plenty of ways of going in from all side*, and hardly 
one way out.** After a vivid description of the 
military strength of the great Mughal, he speak* of 
his immense treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, 
“ a prodigious quantity of pearl* and precious stones 
of all sorts . . . one throne is all covered with 
them.** Woman wear ring* and anklet*, chain*, 
ear-rings and nose-ring* ; most of all he marvel* 
over the incredible quantity of manufactured goods, 
** embroideries, streaked silk*, tuft* of gold for 
turban*, silver and gold cloth, brocade*, network of 
gold **—he i* evidently daxed. He can hardly find 
words to describe the Emperor, with hi* golden 
turban, and his spray of diamonds, and a matchless 
topaz that shone like a little *un, and his huge 
collar of row* of pearl* down to hi* waist, and so 
on and on for page*. Tavomier describe* him on 
similar line*, with his sevon throne*, and the marvel¬ 
lous peacock throne, with the natural colours of the 
a 
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peacock'* tail worked out in jewel*, valued by him at 
614 million* sterling ; he give* very full de*cription* 
of the manufactured good*. Kasembasar, 44 a village 
in the kingdom of Bongal," exported yearly 22,000 
bale* of *ilk, weighing 44 2,200,000 pound*, at 16 ox. 
to the pound 9 \ Carpet* of *ilk and gold, *atin* 
with *treak* of gold and nilvor, endle** list* of ex¬ 
quisite work*, of minute carving*, and other choice 
object* d'art. The fact* speak for themselves. It 
was this enormou* wealth that drew European* to 
come hither to 44 shake the pagoda tree"; the 
stories carried back by successful shakers, drew 
other* to the golden land. Thi* wa* the country 
of which Pbillimore wrote in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that 44 the dropping* of her soil 
fed distant Nation* 94 . To share in thi* incredible 
wealth, the first English factories were established 
on the western coast. 

The proof of India's prosperity under Indian rule, 
Musalman as well a* Hindu, lie* in India's wealth. 
The war* scratched the country here and there, now 
and then ; the peasant*, artisan*, trader*, wrought 
industriously everywhere, always. The invading 
raider* laid all waste, and traveller* come across 
such scenes and describe them, as though they 
pictured the normal state of the country. They 
carried away enormous wealth, but the producer* 
remained and piled it up again. But when the 
Musalman* settled down a* rulors, their own pros- 
parity depended on that of the people and they took 
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with discrimination. Piroze of the Toghlak dynasty 
(A.D. 1351—1388), like Hindu Rulers before him, 
constructed great irrigation works, canals, etc. It 
was this care for irrigation, characteristic of Indian 
Rulers, which gave such marvellous fertility to the 
soil through the centuries. Ever the immense 
foreign trade went on, enriching the land, and they 
exported luxuries and surplus, never the food wanted 
to feed the people; that remained from the fat 
years against the lean. A disadvantage of the 
swift communication between Britain and India 
now is that the rulers no longer come to stay ; but, 
under the decencies of modem ways, gather wealth 
like the old raiders, and like them carry it abroad 
for enjoyment. 

The Maratha Confederacy 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ranade, in his small volume 
on the Rim of the Maratha Pnu'ar, has done more 
than any other writer to point out the significance 
of the Maratha story in the long history of India, 
and to make the reader feel its inspiration and its 
teaching 

While Delhi was the seat of Mughal Power, the 
Musalmans in the Deccan had made themselves 
independent of it in A.D., 1347, and had chosen Ala* 
ud*din Hasan as King, who founded the Bahamani 
kingdom, which broke up from 1484 to 1572 into the 
Ave kingdoms of Berar, Ahmednagar. Bijapur, Bidar 
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arni Golconda, whose quarrel* with the Delhi 
Empire facilitated the breaking up of the Mu*alman 
domination. The rise of the Maratha Power 
preceded by a great Hindu Revival, Tukararn, 
Veman Pandit, Rknath and Hamden, the Guru of 
Shivajl, wore it* inspiration. Shivaji himself was 
a Mystic, materialized into a man of action. Hie 
aim was the building of a Nation; hie meaas 
patriotism and union. Hie spirit, hie aim, hie 
means, are the spirit, the aim, the means of the 
National party in India to-day ; a Hindu Revival 
procoded tho modem National movement; its one 
aim ie India, a Nation; its fervent patriotism and 
its striving after union are its means to success. 
Where it diflTors from its forerunner ie that instead 
of fighting against the Musalmans it wolc imes them 
as a part of the Nation, instead of using the sword, 
it uses as weapons, education, the platform and 
the pen. 

Shivaji'* careful organization of the Government 
recalls the work of Chandragupta-Maurya. First 
came the Peshva, or Primo Minister ; then the Minis, 
ter of War (Senapati—Army L»rd); tho Ministor 
of Finance (Amatya); the Acc mntant-General 
(Pant Sachiv); the Privato Secretary (Mantri); 
tho Foreign Secretary (Sumant); the Minister of 
Religion (Panditrmo); the Chief Justice. Rut it 
was Shivaji himself who created the new Maharash¬ 
tra, and made the mon, who, aftor his death, broke 
the Mughal power. The building up of his great 
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Kingdom from Surat in the north to Hubli in the 
South, from the *ea on the West to Berar, Golconda 
and Bijapur on the Ea*t, hie coronation at Raipur 
in 1674 a* Pad*baha, hie recognition by the ruler* 
of Golconda and Bijapur a* Suzerain by the paying 
of tribute, hi* death in 1680—all thi* may be read 
at lei«ure. He died, but he had *' created a Nation,*’ 
and when Aurungzeb came in 1682 to cru*h the 
Marathae and the Mu*alman Kingdom*, although 
he with hi* huge army carried everything before 
him, Shivaji’s younger con, Rajaram, rallied the 
Maratha leader* round him, and began the great 
twenty-year*' War of Independence; at hi* death 
hi* nophew Shahu -uccoeded him and the War went 
on, till in 1705 a treaty we* made, though not kept; 
Aurungzeb died two year* later, broken-hearted, 
after a war of 25 year*, which ended in failure. 
Shahu wa* crowned, regaining hi* grandfather’* 
realm. Thu* Svaraj, '* own-rule,” wa* gained, and, 
after a period of quarrelling and unre*t, Balaji 
Viahvanath became the Pe*bva of tho Maratha 
Kingdom, and i* called in Hunter’* hi*tory and 
even in Ranade'a, the Fir*t Pe*hwa. He it wa* 
who bound together the groat Maratha Chief*, 
built up the Confederacy that la*ted for a hundred 
year*, that broke the Mughal Empire, and practi¬ 
cally ruled India. Balaji marched to Delhi in 1718, 
and in the next year compelled the Emperor to 
recognizo the right of Shabu to a quarter and a 
tenth of the land revenue of the Deccan (the chauth 


and *arde*hmukti), and when he was succeeded in 
1720 by hie son, Baji Kao, he left the Confederacy 
ao strong that it we* able to extend its power 
gradually under the second and third Peshvas from 
Gujerat and Kathiawar to Bengal and Orissa, from 
Delhi to Maharashtra. 

The Peshva at Poona represented the centre of 
the great Confederacy; the Bhonsle General was 
at Nagpur; Holkar was at Indore; Scindia at 
Gwalior; the Gaekwar at Baroda. These live 
represented the five Maratha Branches, eaoh with 
it* Chief. The great defeat of the Maratha.* at 
Panipat, fighting against the Afghan*, threw them 
back from the extreme north 9 but they regained 
their power there, and held the Delhi Emperor a* 
their puppet in 1803. In faet the Maratha* ruled 
India, save whore a new Power wa* making it* 
way, a Power against which they broke, a* the 
power of the Musalman* had broken against them. 
It wa* that of Great Britain. 

The British in India 

Long and strange was the struggle for European 
Empire in India from the day* when tho Mughal 
Empire was in the height of it* splendour, through 
the Maratha Empire, until the final triumph of the 
British. Portuguese, Dutch, French, British—such 
the succession of the foreign vontures, with a 
gleam of Denmark in 1620; of the German Empire 
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headed by Austria, the "Ostend Company' 9 in 
1722; of Prussia, the Emden Company in 1744— 
ghost* flitting across the Indian stage. They were 
all seeking for trade. It was a trader*' war 
when they fought; the soldiers were mostly 
adventurer*; European Governments looked on oom- 
placently and helpod with a fow soldier* now and 
then. But the flag followed trade, not trade tho 
flag. And tho fighting was traders' fighting rather 
than that of soldier*, not careful of honour, nor 
treaty, but only of gain. Bold unscrupulous ad¬ 
venturers, they were for the most part, the " bad 
boys" of the family, like Clive. Punch wrote a 
fearful epitaph on "John Company" and his 
crimes, after the Sepoy War, and when the Crown 
took over the Empire the Company had made, it 
marked the New Era with the noble proclamation 
of Queen Victoria, the Magna Carta of India. But 
the making of that Empire by the advonturer* is a 
wonderful story of courage, craft, unscrupulous- 
ness -were they not dealing with "heathen"?— 
ability rising to genius, as in Clive, and great 
administrators after great soldiers. At the begin¬ 
ning conquest was not thought of, no one made any 
protonce that he was here for 49 the good of India ". 
Quite frankly, it was the immenso wealth of India 
that lured them, wealth to be carried " home " for 
enjoyment; the " white man's burden " was golden. 
The breaking up of the Mughal Empire and the 
quarrels of Viceroys who became Kings, of Generals 
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who became Chief*, the*© gave the opportunity. 
Britain succeeded, because she was the Power that 
held in her the moat fertile seed of free institutions, 
because she was on the eve of establishing demo* 
oratio Government on her own soil on the surest 
basis, so that while she might enthrall for a time, 
ultimate freedom under her rule was inevitable. 
France had behind her then only the traditions of 
tyranny: the Bourbon* ruled and rioted. India 
noeded for her future a steady pressure, that would 
weld her into one Nation on a modern basis, that 
she might becomo a Free Nation among the Free 
The High Powers that guide the destinies of 
Nations saw Britain as fittest for this intermediate 
and disciplinary stage. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
formed trading settlement* on the western coast in 
Calicut and Goa. Early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the Dutch traded on the eastern coasts, 
established very many factories, but finally settled 
down, after many vicissitudes, struggle* and battles, 
in Java, etc., M the Dutch Indie* France began 
to nibble in 1S37, and established her first factories 
in Surat and Golconda in 1668, and in 1672 bought 
the site of Pondicherry ; she made a great bid for 
an Indian Empire in the eighteenth century 
through the genius of Dupleix chiefly, and failed. 

Denmark was stirred to rivalry in 1612, and made 
an East India Company, but never was strong 
enough for the Empire game. She began by a 
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shipwreck on the Tanjore coast in 1620, the 
survivoi* from the *hipwr*ck, except the Captain, 
Roelant Crape, being murdered. The Raja of 
Tanjore gave him permission to settle at Tranque- 
bar. The settlement wan nevor important, but it 
started the Protestant missionaries in India in 
1706, and Schwarz (1750-1798) founded the missions 
in Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly, still the 
strongest missionary centres in India. England 
bought tho settlement finally in 1845, with Balasore, 
and with another missionary settlement in Ser- 
ampur, Bengal. In 1847, the Traniuebar mission 
was handed over to the Lutherans. From the 
eighteenth contury onwards all the missionary 
Nations—German, Amorican, French, Italian, Swiss 
—have free y established their missions in India, 
tmpena in tmperio , a dangerous policy, a menace to 
British rule, and a running annoyance and irritation 
to Indians. 

Britain began humbly. On December 31, 1600, 
Elizabeth chartered 44 The Governor and Company 
of Morohants of London trading in the East Indies ” 
for exclusive trading there —at that time no trading 
having been done —and they fitted out some ships, 
ono, under Captain Hawkins, reaching Surat, on 
the West Coast, in 1606. In 1611, a Captain 
Hippon, on his own account, set up a little trading 
establishment on the East Coast at Pettapoli, and 
another at Masulipatam. In 1613, the Emperor 
Jehangir gave duly written permission for 
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fretting up factories at Surat and Cambay, Gogo 
and Ahmedabad, and in 1616 the Zamorin of Calicut 
allowed a factory to be fret up in hi* capital city. 
Thu* was a footing made on the West Coast, and 
Surat became a Presidency Town in the time of 
Cromwell (16531, and moved it* Government in 
1661 to the island of Bombay, given by Portugal 
a* a kind of wedding gift, when Charles II married 
Catherine of Braganxa. 

Meanwhile the East Coast was factorised, and 
in 1626, a factory was established at Armagaon, 70 
miles north of Madras, with a fort to protect it. 
Factory, fort, town, 44 necessary 44 extensions—so 
it went thenceforth, all natural and inevitable. 
In 1634, Shah Jahan allowed another trading 
centre, at Pipli, in Bengal, and in the next year, 
Charles I issued another charter. But Armagaon 
was not convenient, and the kind Raja of Chandra- 
giri, descendant of the royal house of Vijayanagar, 
in 1639, gives Mr. Day permission to have a factory 
at Chennaputnam, with land one mile broad and 
six miles along the shore, and he generously builds 
them a fort to protect it. Fort 8. George. And 
Day builds a wall round the fort, on the island 
made by the two branches of the Coum River, 
400 yard* long and 100 wide, and allows only white 
people to live inside hi* wa:l, any Nation, if only 
whit*-White Town; and outside it an Indian 
town grows up—Black Town. And the^e twain 
are Madraspatam—Madras. In 1564, it had a 
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garrison of 26 men It* official record** begin from 
1670. Cromwell lets the two companies of Eliaa- 
beth and Charles I amalgamate, and makes Fort 
S. George a Presidency, in 1653, with authority 
over the Bengal factories. 

In 1690, Job Chamook sets up a factory in Cal¬ 
cutta, though trading privileges were not granted 
to the English in Bengal until between 1713 and 
and 1719 by the Mughal Emperor Firokshere, 
and builds a fort; so we have three big forts 
ere the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century—Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, a Fort S. 
David also, a mile from Cuddalore; in 1666, 
Sir John Child, at Bombay, makes the omin¬ 
ous announcement, that thenceforth if the “ na¬ 
tives —the owners of the country—attack, he 
will retaliate. Until then, they had been yielding 
and submissive, as became foreign traders. In 1702, 
various Companies having arisen in England, who 
all quarrelled bitterly, it was thought well to 
amalgamate thorn, and so present a solid front; and 
amalgamated they were, as the United East India 
Company, in 1702. The position was a most 
peculiar one. Here was a Company, to all intents 
and purposes indopendont; it was ruled by a Board 
of Directors in London; it chose its own agents, it 
made its own armies ; after a time it appointed a 
Governor, then a Governor-General; it applied for 
Charters, for Courts of Justice, and got them -with 
subsequent horrors related by Macaulay. There was 
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no effective control over it* proceeding*, although 
Parliament interfered for the first time in 1773, and 
a Board of Control was established in 1784, and the 
Court of Directors placed under it—a clumsy dual 
arrangement, making no real difference. The one 
useful thing was the renewal of the Charter, preced¬ 
ed by an enquiry, which at least revealed tho state 
of things—and terrible are the records. When 
things became too outrage^ms, Parliament interfer¬ 
ed, as in the impeachment of Warren Hastings ; 
but, for the most part, Britain was far too busy 
with her own troubles, the loss of her American 
Colonies, her Napoleonic Wars, the struggles of her 
rising Democracy, the miserable condition of hor 
people, her Chartists, her agricultural riots, and the 
rest, to trouble much about what a trading Com¬ 
pany was doing in far-away hoathen India; the 
Company made treaties and broke them, or forged 
them, if more convenient; it cheated, robbed, 
murdered, oppressed, and—built an Empire in 
about a century. Clive was the first Governor 
under the East India Company in 1758; Earl 
Canning the last in 1856. The Company onded in 
the Sepoy War of 1857, and the Crown assumed the 
sovereignty in 1858. 

The policy of the Company was shrewd and 
effective. The Indian rulers borrowed European 
officers to drill their soldiers, borrowed European 
soldiers too. Presently, if French Officers and 
men were with one Chief, English officers and men 
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were with the rival. Dupleix had allied himself 
with one claimant to the throne of the dead Nizam 
of the Deccan; the English therefore were with the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, who had an eye to a 
possible chance. Princes, English and French all 
tried to use each other—the Princes to play off 
English against French, the English and French 
severally to use opposing Princes against each 
other. It is a sorry story of intrigue, of utter dis¬ 
regard of honour and good faith on all sides. 
Dupleix, that Fronoh genius, master of the military 
art and of unscrupulous statecraft, was carrying all 
before him and carving out a French Empire in 
Southern India, when Robert Clive, a writer in the 
service of the Company, who was also a captain for 
the nonce, offered a bold plan of attack, and was 
bidden carry it out; marched rapidly to Arcot 
(1751) with 200 English and 300 sepoys, seized it, 
hold it against all comers, struck here, struck there, 
won everywhere, and laid the first stone of the 
British Empire in India. The French hopes in the 
South were finally destroyed by the viotory of 
Colonel Coote at Wandiwash in 1760. 

After a visit to England, the Directors made 
Clive Governor of Fort 8. David, and he returned to 
India in 1755 for fivo marvellous years of glory and 
shame. Trouble in Bengal, where Siraj-ud-daula 
was Viceroy for Delhi, and had attacked and 
captured Fort William; he thrust his 146 captives, 
for the night into the Fort military gaol, the 
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“ Black Hula,” a room 18 feet square with two 
Nmall windows, and, says the Imperial Gazetteer, 
“although the Nawab does not seem to have been 
aware of the consequence*, it meant death to a 
hudd'ed mass of English prisoner* in the stifling 
heat of June” (ii. 474). Only 23 survived that night 
of agony. Clive started for Calcutta, managed, 
despite the Black Hole, to persuade the Nawab that 
he was a friend—'* I will ,.. stand by him as long 
as I have a man left,” wrote he—seduced by bribery 
some of the Nawab’* officers, iorged a treaty, and 
Admiral Watson’s signature thereto, to deceive 
Omichand, himself a traitor, dofeated his dear 
friend the Nawab at Plassey (June 23, 1737), and 
sold hi* throne -over our Bengal, Bihar and Ori**a — 
to Mir Jafar for a sum that amounted to £2,340,000 
sterling, of which Clive received £200,000. Omi¬ 
chand, when he found tho treaty was forger), swoon¬ 
ed, and never recovered the shock ; Clive advised 
him to go on a pilgrimage, but the wretched man 
sank into idiocy, ” languished a few months and 
then died ”, Macaulay, though he makes excuses 
for hi* hero for meeting craft with craft, says of hi* 
general policy, that *' he descended, without scruple, 
to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the substi¬ 
tution of documents and to the counterfeiting of 
hands " ( Esmiy*, ii. 101, 102. Ed. 1864). By these 
means, joined to marvellous courage and military 
genius, he founded the British Empire in India, 
which historians date from Plassey. 
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Clive obtained in addition from Mir Jafar a tract 
of 882 square miles—the 24 Peruana*—to go to the 
Company after his death, he having meanwhile the 
rental; this rental was paid to him by the Company 
from 1765 when they took over the land—till ho 
died in 1774 ; the quit-rent was about £50,000 sterl* 
ing a year. At the age of 34, starting with nothing, 
he had accumulated, between 1755 and 1760, admit¬ 
tedly, £220,000 remitted to business houses in 
England: £25,000 in diamonds; “considerable" 
sums and a “ great mass of ready money,” as well 
as the huge estate, which he valued at £27,000 
a year. All this was challenged in the House 
of Commons, in 1773, after his last return to 
England (1767), and a vote of censure was shelved 
by the previous question, and the words that “ he 
did, at the same time, render great and meritorious 
services to his country He committed suicide 
in 1774. Macaulay says of the enquiry: “It 
was clear that Clive had been guilty of some 
acta which it was impossible to vindicate without 
attacking the authority of all the most sacred laws 
which regulate the intercourse of individuals and of 
States. But it was equally clear that he had 
displayed groat talents, and even great virtues ’’— 
talent*, undoubtedly. Maoaulay thinks that the 
enmity he roused was due to his efforts to stop 
corruption; for, in 1765, he had returned to India 
for a year and a half as Governor, and had devoted 
himself to the purifying of the administration. 
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perhaps repenting of his own rapacity. That, at 
least remain* to his credit, but ho kopt hold of his 
own ill-gotten wealth. His new ardour for purity 
had been more admirable, had he disgorged his own 
spoiK and it may woll be that the attack on him 
was largely due to the fact that he had enriched 
himself by methods which he forbade to others. 

Macaulay gives a terrible account of the op¬ 
pressions of the Company at this time : M thirty 
millions of human beings were reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. They had been accus¬ 
tomed to live under tyranny, but never undor 
tyranny like this . . . That Government, oppres¬ 
sive as the most oppressive form of barbarian 
despotism, was strong with all the strength of 
civilixation." He quotes a Musalman historian, 
who praises the extraordinary courage and military 
skill of the Rnglish : 11 but tho poople under their 
dominion gr<>an everywhere, and are reduced to 
poverty and distress. O God! oome to the assist¬ 
ance of thy afflicted servants, and deliver them from 
the oppressions which they suffer.” In 1770 there 
was an awful famine; ** the Hooghly every day 
rolled down thousands of corpses close to the porti¬ 
coes and garden* of tho Rnglish conquerors. The 
very streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the 
dying and the doad.” It was M officially reported 
to have swept away two-thirds of the inhabi¬ 
tants M (Imperial Gazetteer. ii f 480), or 10,000,000 
persons. 
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The terrible year* roll on ; Macaulay again lay* 
stress on them in hi* Essay on Warren Halting*; 
of hie ability, again, there ie a* little doubt a* of 
hie crime*. He was Governor from 1772 to 1785, 
taking in 1774 the title of Govornor-General. He 
laboured at administration, and filled the Com¬ 
pany** coffer* with gold. The gathering of thin 
seems to have boen hi* chiof object, and was the 
cause of his greatest crime*. The Nawab of Bengal 
had had an income of 53 lakh* promised him by 
Clive, when deprived of his power; Clive cut the 
allowance down to 41 lakh* on the accession of a 
new Nawab, and tho third was reduced to 32 lakhs. 
Hastings found a child a* the fourth, and, the child 
being bolple**, cut him down to 16 lakh*. He sold 
Allahabad and Kora to Oudh for 50 lakhs (then 
worth half a million pounds sterling), and stopped 
the tribute of 26 lakhs guaranteed to the Emperor 
of Delhi in feturn for Bengal. To these 99 con¬ 
querors 99 every treaty was a mere 99 scrap of paper, 9 * 
to be repudiated at pleasure. Those 99 economies 99 
were highly appreciated by the Company; they left 
the Company wealthy in gold, but bankrupt in 
honour. Had they only stained their own honour, 
it would have boen their own business. But they 
stained the honour of England in India 9 * eyes. 
These were the first 99 English 99 whom she know ; 
England made some amends by giving English edu¬ 
cation with its liberty-inspiring ideals. She will 
make her final amends by co-operating with India, 
4 
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as she ha** co-operated with Ireland, to shape Home 

Rule. 

But worse crimes followed this auspicious begin¬ 
ning ; the sale of the Rohilla* to pillage and 
slaughter : the hanging of Nanda-kumara; the 
coercion of the Princesses of Oudh. The Rohilla* 
were a long-Indiani»ed Afghan people, whose “ little 
territory “ says Macaulay (Entity*, ii, 193), “ enjoy¬ 
ed the blessings of repose under the guardianship of 
valour. Agriculture and commerce flourished among 
them , nor were they negligent of rhetoric and 
poetry.** Sujah Daula, Nawab of Oudh, c nreted 
this rich territory, but feared the valour of the 
Rohillas, numbering some 80,000 warriors. Has. 
tings sold him the use of the British army for 
£400,000 sterling, and they, with the Nawab*a 
troops, were let loose on this noble poople. Fire 
and sword devastated the land and slew the pejple, 
and “the rich province which had tempted the 
cupidity of Sujah Daula became the most miser¬ 
able part even of his miserable dominionsIn 
two years, by suob transactions, Hastings gave the 
Company about a million sterling and £450,000 
increase of annual income. He also had saved 
Bengal from an annual military expenditure of 
£250,000. 

Nanda-kumara was a wealthy Brahmatia who 
accused Hastings of some of his orimes ; before this, 
there was a long story of antagonism ; he was a man 
of high rank, talent and wealth. His accusation 
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was mat by hi* arrant for an alleged forgery six 
yaan before. The infamous Sir Elijah Impey was 
the judge, the jury English. Tho verdict was a fore* 
gono conclusion, and Impay pronounced a sentence 
of death. He died with peaceful dignity, hanged 
on the public gallows before an enormous orowd, 
amid shrieks and shouts of horror anil despair. 

The Princesses of Oudh, the mother and widow of 
Suraj Daula were enormously wealthy, reputed to 
possess a treasure of £3,000,000 starling, and great 
revenues from land. The safety of their wealth 
was guaranteed to them by the Government of 
Bengal. But what of that ? They were accused of 
complicity in some rioting, but as there was no 
evidence they wore not brought to trial; Hastings 
and the new Nawab, grandson and son of the Prin- 
cesses, agreed to an act of confiscation, stripping 
them of everything. The son repented, but not so 
Hastings. Ho imprisoned the Princesses. He then 
seized the two eunuchs who were at the head of 
their household, imprisoned, ironed, starved them, 
and at last gave them up to torture, tho Nawab's 
officers being empowered in writing to “ have free 
access to the prisoners and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper,” as the Nawab had 
44 determined to inflict corporal punishment” on 
them. Their only crime was their refusal to surren¬ 
der the charge given to them by their dead lord. The 
Princes*e< were kept in prison half-starved, till they 
had paid £1,200,000. 
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Warren Hasting* wa** a man of magnificent 
abilities and made a strong administration, but 
the record of hi* crimes i* long and terrible. He 
left India in 1785, and was impeached by the House 
of Common*, which had before censured him, after 
long debate, for hi* crimes, while the King favoured 
him, the Company adored him. Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow protected him; tho result was sure, des¬ 
pite the marvellous eloquence of Burke. In vain 
hi* passionate peroration rang out: 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons' House 
of Parliament, whose trust he lias betrayed. I impeach 
him in the name of the English Nation, whose ancient 
honour he has sullied. I impeach him in the name of 
the people of India, whose right* he has trodden under 
foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. 
Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the name 
of both sexes. In the name of every age. in the name of 
every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor 
of all! 

Tha trial began in 1788 and the deoision was pro¬ 
nounced in 1795. 160 noble* began the trial; 29 

voted at the close, a majority in hi* favour. Moan- 
while Hasting*, secure in the King** favour, had 
spent £40,000 in building a house and in laying out 
it* grounds. 

Within our limit* we cannot trace fully the 
growth of the Indian Empire: Lord Cornwallis fol¬ 
lowed Hasting* in 178$ and left his mark in the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal. Fighting as usual 
went on in the South, and in tho Third Mysore 
War (1790-92), Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, 
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allied with the Nixam of the Deccan and the 
Maratha Confederacy, conquered Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, robbed him of half hie territories—which 
they divided hot ween them—and exactod from him 
three million pound* sterling, thu* ensuring another 
war. Marque** Wellesley and the Nixam, in the 
fourth Mysore War (1799), finished him, and he 
died, fighting gallantly to the end, in the breach at 
the storming of Seringapatara. This added the 
Carnatic to the Madras Presidency. The quarrel* 
of the Maratha Chief* enabled Marque** Wellesley 
to detach the Peshva from them, and he bocame a 
va**al of the Company; the third Maratha War 
followed (1802-04), and in 1817-18, the last, the 
Maratha Empire perished, and left it* Princes a.* 
feudatories of the English. 

Ranjit Singh, the M Lion of the Panjab.” who 
created the Sikh kingdom, and seitod Lahore as 
hi* capital in 1799, when only 19 years of age, was 
the creator of the last Power the British had to 
meet. Hi* army wa* united by religion not by 
territory ; they were tho Sikhs, the disciple* of the 
ten Guru* who had built up the Khalsa (Society), 
from Nanak the Saint to Govinda Singh, the 
Warrior (1675-1708). He made his Kingdom in the 
Panjab a* far south a« Multan ; in 1809, Metcalfe 
visitod Ranjit Singh a* onvoy from the British, and 
concluded a treaty with him, making the Sutlej 
River the boundary between his Kingdom and the 
British territory. With him there wa* peace till 
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hi* death in 1839, but in 1845 the Sikh army 
crowed the Sutlej, and after four battle** wan driven 
back. In 1848 the second Sikh War broke out; the 
British were defeatel at Chilianwala (1849), but 
soon after Multan was stormed, the rictory of 
Gujrat won, and the Panjab wan annexe) two 
month** later. 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) started the convenient 
theory that M Native States " were less well govern¬ 
ed than British Province**, and should be annexed 
wherever possible, e.g. % as when a ruler died without 
a son. Under these conditions he annexed Satara 
in 1849, Jhansi in 1853, Nagpur in 1853. Oudh he 
annexed in 1856, ou high moral grounds, because 
its administration was "fraught with su(Toring to 
millions'*—a dangerous argument from an official 
of the Rant India Company. It was looked on with 
alarm by the “Native*,” and cmtributed to tho 
Sepoy Revolt of 1857, when Lord Canning was 
Viceroy. This broke out in May 10, 1857, in 
Meerut, and ended in January, 1859. 

From that time we may date the famous M Pax 
Britannica,” for until that time there were continual 
wars and annexation**, while sinco then thoro have 
been none further within India itself. There have 
been frontier wars, the ini'iuitou* Afghan wars, the 
annexation of Burma, but internal order has been 
maintained. 

On November 1, 1858, was held the Darbar of 
Allahabad, in which was published the (Jucen’s 
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Proclamation, assuming the Government of India, 
and making the Governor-General a Viceroy. The 
Company porishod in the Sepoy Rebellion, in which 
poured out the hatred accumulating since Plassey, 
in 1757. The Queen's Proclamation contained the 
memorable words: 

It it our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race and creed, be freely and im¬ 
partially admitted to office in our service, the duties of 
which they may be oualified by their education, ability 
and credit duly to discharge. In their prosperity will be 
our strength ; in their contentment our security ; and in 
their gratitude our best reward. 

Fifty-seven years have rolled away since those 
noble words were spoken; they remain unfulfilled, 
and, as the inevitable consequence, the security of 
contentment is not yet ours. 

The existing conditions in India, bearing on the 
religious, oconomic, educational and political pro¬ 
blems of the present, are dealt with in the Congress 
story. They will be better understood against the 
historical background, which shows that Indian 
Nationality is noth plant of mushroom growth, hut 
a giant of the forest, with millennia behind it. 

India is now full of unrest, righteous unrest; she 
is consequently held down by a series of enactments 
unparalleled in any modern eivilixed country ; Lord 
Morley has had the audaoity to state, according to 
Sir Valentine Chirol (Indian Unrt*t % 154, ed. 1910) 
that the Government of India M must he an auto¬ 
cracy," and India loathes autocracy. She has enjoyed 
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all tho benefits which flow from it during her child* 
hood and youth a* a Nation, and she has felt it* 
weight in British hands ; she is now mature ; she 
demands freedom, and she in resolute to take her 
destiny into her own hands, as one of the Free 
Nations in a Crowned Commonwealth, if Britain 
will work with her in making the transit. Vincent 
A. Smith ( Early Hutory of India* p. 331), in trac¬ 
ing the annals of some M Indian petty States,*' says 
that they show “ what India always has been when 
released from the oontrol of a supreme authority, 
and what she would be again, if the hand of the 
benevolont despotism which now holds hor in its iron 
grasp, should be withdrawn *\ If a central authority 
is wanted, and all Free Nations need it, to prevent 
centrifugal forees from causing disintegration. India 
demands that it shall be her own Parliament. Why 
should she, alone among civilized modern Nations, 
require a foreign supreme authority ? 

But there is one danger to India's fut iro which 
it is well to recognize—the effect of the concomit¬ 
ants of the famous Pax Britannica of fifty-seven 
years. India has never before been under foreign do¬ 
mination os a whole. If one part of her was invaded, 
other parts were traniuil: if there was a foreign 
conquest, the new rulers settled down on the old 
lines ; there were no barriers put up round State 
offices, differentiating betwoen the new-comers and 
tho earlier inhabitants ; in fact the aim of the new 
was assimilation with the older elements in a 
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common civic life, and when the Musalmau* made 
their Kingdom* and Empire, everything wm done 
to induce the people to accept the new ruler* and 
live in peace. Aurungxeb, the sixth Mughal 
Emperor, we* the fir*t persecutor, and hie bruta¬ 
lities broke the Mughal power. The British policy 
he* been different; the whole administration of 
British India has been in its own hands, and all the 
chief position* of responsibility and power have 
been rigidly confined to the foreigner* ; it is thought 
a wonderful concession that the Minto-Morley 
reforms allowed one Indian to enter the Imperial 
Council! All initiative, all originality have been 
rigorously repressed, while manly independence he* 
been resented, and evon punished. It has soemed 
as though it wore the British aim to turn the whole 
Indian Nation into a race of dorks. This steady 
crushing pressure over the whole population ha* 
produced a serious result, and ha* emasculated the 
Nation. Indians hesitate, whore they should act; 
they ask, where thoy should take; they submit, 
where they should resist; they lack self-confidence 
and the audacity that command* success. Prompt, 
resolute, effective action is but too rare; they lack 
fire and decision. Mr. Gokhale, in his answer bofore 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure (Ans. 
18,331), voiced the same idea, after pointing to the 
2,388 officials drawing annual salaries of Rs. 10,000 
and upwards, of whom only 60 wore Indians. M The 
excessive oostline** of the foreign agency is not. 


however, it** only evil There is a moral evil, 
which, if anything, in even greater. A kind of 
dwarfing of stunting of the Indian race is going on 
under the prosont system. We must live all the 
day* of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority and 
the tallest of us must bend in order that the exigen¬ 
cies of the existing system may be satisfied." This 
ia the deepest, gravest, wrong that Great Britain 
has inflicted on a once mighty and imperial race. 
Unless Indians can again develop the old vigour, 
courage and initiative, India can have no future. 
But the old spirit ia awaking on every side, and 
therein lies our hope. 

We doubt if those, who read and reri/y the above, 
will think that she has got on so badly in the past, 
left to her own resources. 

some Deductions and anticipations 

We submit from a review of this rough sketch: 

That India, despite foreign invasions and local 
disturbances, which all Nations have suffered in 
their time—what peace had England from the 
Conquest up to the final defeat of Charle* Edward 
in 1745?—was a prosperous and wealthy Nation 
before the coming of the East India Company, and 
that her huge wealth, down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, is a proof of general industry 
and security and immense industrial output among 
the masses, while the wealth of the merchants, and 
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of the banking and trading communities shows a 
settled condition, where credit wan good; that 
commercial integrity was so great that receipts 
and bond** were not demanded in financial 
transaction*. 

That the English connection, under the Company, 
reduced India to poverty, and dislocated her 
industries, and that, under the Crown, the Govern¬ 
ment still hamper her industries, make a cruelly 
severe drain upon the oountry, and by their fiscal 
arrangements provent the return of prosperity. 
That between 1770 and 1900—130 years—there have 
.been twenty-two famines, eighteen according to tho 
Report of the Famine Commission of 1880 and four 
after 1880. In 1770, as we have seen, there was a 
famine in Bengal with 10,000,000 deaths ; in 1783 
in Madras ; in 1784, in Upper India, which left 
Oudh in a pitiable condition; in 1792 in Bombay 
and Madras; in 1803 in Bombay; in 1804 in 
North India; in 1807 in Madras; in 1813 in 
Bombay; in 1823 in Madras; m 1833 in Madras, 
whore in one district, Guntur, 200,000 died out of 
500,000 population, and the dead lay unburied about 
Madras, Masulipatam, and Nellore; in 1837 in 
North India, in which a calculation of 800,000 
deaths is thought too low by the Famine Commis¬ 
sion; in 1854 in Madras; in 1860 in North India, 
about 200,000 death* ; in 1866 in Orissa and Madras, 
in Orissa a third of the people died, about 1,000,000, 
in Madras about 450,000; in 1839 in North India, 
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about 1,200,000 death*; in 1874 in Bengal, over 
1,000,000 were relieved and life wa* saved ; in 1877 
in Madras, 5,250,000 deaths ; in 1868 in North India, 
1,250,000 death* ; in 1889 in Madras and Orissa ; in 
1892 in Madras Bengal and Rajputana ; in 1896-7 
in North India, Bengal, Madras and Bombay—the 
number of death* i* not given, but 4,000,000 person* 
received relief; and in 1899-00, in North India, 
Central Province*, and Bombay, 6,500,000 person* 
were in roceipt of relief -the wor*t famine on 
record. In 1892 and 1897, Burma also differed 
from famine. In 1896, bubonic plague broke out in 
Bombay, and ha* *lain iu million*. 

That even if Self-Government *hould cause— a* 
wo do not think it would—any recrudescence of 
local jealousies and division*, they would be local 
and temporary trouble*, out of which India would 
emerge pr **per>u*ly, a* *he ha* done before. 

That after an admitted prosperous and wealthy 
existence for 5,000 year* under oa*tem ruler*, *he 
could not fall into barbarism even by the total and 
sudden withdrawal of a rule that has only been here 
in any kind of power for a poor 158 year*, of which 
the first fifty were spont entirely in plundering, and 
which only stopped constant war* and annexations 
in 1856. Ha* the history of British rule in India 
proved to be more peaceful than the worst of its 
predecessors up to the Sepoy Rebellion f And it 
must not be forgotten that nearly all the current 
history i* the special pleading of an advocate, who 
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In representing hi* own aide and blackening hi* 
antagonist*, minimixing evory wrong committed by 
hia own aide, exaggerating every wrong done upon 
the other. 

That in the very limited educational work xhe 
ha* done, Britain ha* been immensely useful, for 
the study of her own history ha* strengthened and 
given point to the National feeling that wa* 
powerfully aroused in the ri«e of the Marathas; 
from 1835 she took up education, and though it has 
spread very slowly, and is doing badly now in 
consequence of the strangling policy initiated by 
the Universities Act of 1904, India’s debt here to 
Britain is great and is fully recognised. 

That Britain has done much in railway*—of 
mixed benefit, being chiefly strategic instead of 
economic, but on the whole desirable; much te«* 
well than the old rulers in irrigation works, in 
forestry, in village government, and in sanitation. 

That India welcome* English co-operation, but 
is getting very tired of English domination; that 
she is determined to get rid of coercive legislation, 
and to enjoy Self-Oovemment. That she earnestly 
desires to have it with English help, but is resolved 
to have it. 

That she is perfectly well aware that England 
did not “conquer her by the sword,” but by the 
help of her own swords, by bribery, intrigue, and 
must acute diplomacy, fomenting of division*, and 
playing of one party against another. But she is 
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willing to let bye-gone* be bve-gone* f if Britian 
will now treat with her on e^ual term*, and 
welc >me her a* a partner, not a dependent. 

India Wants Self-Government Because: 

1. British rule has destroyed her Village and 
Council Government, and has put in its place a 
hybrid system of Boards and Councils which are 
impotent for good, because well-informed Indian 
opinion is over-ruled by official* whocome, knowing 
nothing of India, and seek to impose English 
methods on an ancient land which has its own 
traditions. They then complain that their hybrid 
is sterile. It is the way with hybrid*. India 
want* to rebuild and improve her own system, 
beginning with Panchayat*, and working upwards, 
untrammelled by foreign expert*. 

2. British rule, after eighty years of its education, 
ia educating 5 per oent of the population, and base* 
her denial of liberty on tho # * microscopical 
minority ” of tho educated, due to hor own policy. 
Japan, under eastern rule, ha* educated hor whole 
population in 40 years. British education is not 
only microscopic, but it is ill-directed; it was 
arranged with a viow of supplying clerk* and 
some professional men. in order to onable tho 
British Government to be carriod on. India wants 
a system which will develop her resource* by 
supplying scientific expert* in every branch wherein 
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applied science l* needed, by supplying practical 
expert* in all industrie* and craft* ; a system which 
will educate her whole population for useful ends, 
a* the United State* and Germany have done for 
their population* and Britain i* now doing for her*. 
India al*o de*ire* to check the lavish expenditure 
of her money on the *chooU and oollege* of foreign 
missions—British, Scotch, American, German, Dan¬ 
ish, French, Swi**, Italian—while tho«e under 
her own control are discouraged and orippled in 
their natural development on line* shaped by 
Indian*. 

3. British rule ha* destroyed India'* finest art* 
and industries in order to favour the importation of 
cheap foreign good*, and even in machine industry, 
such a* cotton, taxed the home-produce until lately 
in order to balance the ou«tom* duty on imported 
g i si*. It encourages the export of raw material*, 
which come back a* manufactured articles, thus 
paralysing Indian industrial effort* for the benefit of 
foreigner*. The export industry boing in full swing, 
when England goe* to war, India’s materials are 
suddenly thrown on her hand*, and a* *he ha* 
neither plant, nor knowledge how to use it, they rot 
on the ground and their producer* starve. India 
would train her own son* to utilixe her va*t «tore* 
of raw material, for her own profit, and would only 
send abroad her surplusage 

4. British rule ha* neglected irrigation—only 
lately taken up because of the awful famine*, and 
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tvtn now «Urv«d for want of fund*—and while 
rccklo*«ly cutting fore«t« down baa, also until 
lately, neglected replanting. Huge tract* of land, 
especially in the north-weat, have consequently 
become deaerta, which were formerly rich and 
fertile. India would place irrigation and foreatry 
among tho drat do tie* of Government. 

5. Britiah rule ha* neglected sanitation, while 
the tendency to eentrali*e in town* and neglect 
village* haa necessitated change* from the old 
method*. Alarmed by the plague—a diaeaae of 
dirt, which decimated Europe dirty and vanished 
before Europe somi-clean —it took some ha«ty and 
injudiciou* method*, which alienated Indian sym- 
pathy, and i* now more buay with injecting *erum« 
into Indian bodie*, thu* really perpetuating disease, 
than with aanitation. Tbo trouble i* increased by 
the arrogant contempt for indigenous system*, and 
tho ousting of them by Government, while it ia 
impossible to replace them adequately everywhere 
with the oostly modern appliance*. India would 
insist on sanitation a* among the first duties of 
Government, would encourage all that is good in 
the old system*, and utilise what is good in western 
methods. 

6. British rulo is extremely c>Mtly ; it employs 
Europeans in the highest post* at the highest 
salaries, and intrduce* them everywhere as 
“exports”—export* ignirant of the conditions in 
which they are working; it keeps special preserve* 
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wholly for European*; other* into which Indian* 
may enter at the heavy cost of going to England to 
obtain “ English degree* M ; it pension* it* servant*, 
no that the English one* live on Indian money when 
they retire to England, making a huge annual drain ; 
it encourage* exploitation of the country by Engli*h 
companies and Engli*h capital, making another 
drain; it make* India pay for an Indian army, 
maintained to keep India in subjection ; it make* 
India pay for a costly English establishment, the 
central autocracy, irre*pon*ible to Parliament. 
India would do away with all this; would open 
everything to Indians—as indeed the Proclamation 
of 1858 promised—and require no foreign degree* as 
credentials; would abolish the India Office; would 
acknowledge, outside India, the authority only of 
the Crown and the Imperial Parliament, in which 
sho enjoyed adequate representation. She would 
have her own Army and Navy, for protection 
and Imperial needs, not to hold her people 
down. 

7. British rule has substituted coercion for 
improvement* in Government, like any other 
autocracy. It ha* just revived the Press Act 
(1930). India would sweop all this coercive 
legislation away ; she would not be afraid of her 
people possessing arms ; she would not be afraid of 
the criticism of free speech and a free Press; she 
would reform abuse* instead of strangling the 
expression of tho discontent which abuses produce ; 

s 
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•he would emulate* British rule in Britain, not 
British rule in India. 

In a phrase: 

India is enthralled, and she is determined to 
be free. 
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